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Seventh Hunt— Coursing 
with Greyhounds 


as cut off by bushes, hedges, and even tall 
d his familiar trails cut by highways, new 
strange objects, and he had no idea how to 
esume his old course. 
Every year, scenting grew more difficult. Huge, stinking bull- 
dozers had moved in, tearing the guts out of the land, and when 
they were finished they left great, glaring rivers of concrete over 
which poured a constant flow of traffic, filling the air with fumes 
that polluted all other odors. Most of the trees had been cut 
Own, and the air was drier, hotter, and lifeless. Hunting grew 
ncreasingly difficult, for the animals not run over on the high- 
Ways had migrated to more open country. The farmers had 
followed them, and nearly all the farms were gone now, their 


grass. Now he foun 
buildings, and other 


get around them to r 
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places taken by the housing developments or by Sigantic f, 
tories that added their quotas of filth to the atmosphere, : 

The people who were moving in were unlike any of the 
people Tod had ever known. They came in great hordes as 
though fleeing some terrible natural catastrophe, like animale 
running before a forest fire. As with all fugitives, there was _ 
air of panic about them. Instead of going about standard task. 
like the farmers, they rushed around in pointless ACtivities 
always in automobiles. They raised no food, they kept no ae 
stock—except countless dogs—and as the houses increased, the 
groundwater level sank until the earth was hard under Tod’s 
feet. There was an unpleasant taste to the streams; the fish were 
dead; and the wild plants that had once been a stable part of 
Tod’s diet grew increasingly difficult to find. 

Yet Tod lingered on. This was his beloved home, his range for 
which he had fought, the place where he had known so much 
happiness and so many triumphs. Changed though it was, there 
were still a few trees, a few bushes and a few rocks he could 
remember ever since he was a pup, and he clung to them. He 
could not be happy anywhere else. All the foxes of his genera- 
tion were dead or gone, but he could not bear the thought of 
seeking a new range. He was too old to start life over. 

Although most of the other animals had gone, there were 
foxes in plenty. They were not like the foxes of the old days; 
they were more like alley cats, for they had become complete 
scavengers. They looted garbage pails, hung around the dumps 
looking for scraps, and knew exactly when the newly built 
grocery stores put out their refuse. Not one of them could have 
caught a rabbit to save his life, or stalked a field mouse. Yet they 
proliferated at an amazing rate, often building their dens under 
garages or among the junkyards that now littered the landscape: 
At one time, it was highly unusual for a litter of fox pups t live 
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prough a winter; findin 
oe and hounds took weet ~ too hard, and trappers, 
the new people had no guns, a ei there was no trapping, 
disappeared. On the other hand, food e packs had long since 
the most witless pup could find gatba was plentiful, and even 
foxes increased at an alarming rate ge in the dumps. So the 
mangy; rickety, and stupid. even though 
Tod avoided this new ge 
that clung to them, and eo He ai the odor of slops 
the rutting season he would breed . farses ways. Although in 
than one—he took little interest in the vixens—and often more 
old thrilling courtship through the Hi or their progeny. The 
battles with worthy opponents were Cie and the brave 
openly promiscuous, and none of saan ee creatures were 
dared to stand up to him, although ea ea-ridden males 
would attack in a gang if they could cate . . number of them 
maze of passages through the junkyards that i la ae 
As there was now no need for a pair of foxes to ‘a oe ae 
a team or for the males to catch game for the sits ore " 
pups—food being provided free by a benevolent i eth 
was no bond b ic aia 
Pian etween the couples except momentary sexual 
‘ah sve Once the longer a Fo lived together, the better 
y ed to know each other’s almost invisible signals, the 
partner's hunting methods, and the range. Now there was no 
need for communication; there was no hunting, no range 
Therefore there was no need for monogamy. | | 
Of the human beings Tod had once known by sight or smell, 
there was left only the old trapper who had tried for so many 
years to catch him, ever since the death of the Trigg hound so 
long ago. The trapper had only one hound left, old Copper: who 
lived in the shack with him, for the hillside where the barrel 
kennels had once been was covered with new houses. The 


they were 
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trapper had nothing but a tiny patch of land left around hj 
is 


cabin, and on every side the new developments were Pressing ; 
on him. The trapper, Copper, and Tod were the last three Jiy; 
creatures in the district who could still remember the old ‘ 
and loved them. Everything else was new, alien, and ben 
destruction. 

When winter came, the old man and his old hound would stil] 
set out after Tod through what little open land was still Jef, 
They usually started out after a night snowfall, and Tod had 
gotten to expect them. When he awoke in the morning to find g 
sprinkling of fine, powdered snow on the ground, Tod would run 
to the nearest hogback to look for the two. If they did not come, 
Tod would feel upset and go looking for them. He recognized 
them as dangers, but even so they were part of his life, and he 
missed them. Besides, they were the only danger left, and Tod 
enjoyed dangers as long as they did not become too dangerous. 

When spring came that year, the rains did not come with it. 
Tod went to all the usual places where the first spring buds and 
long grasses had always grown, but this year he was hard put to 
find any. Even the tough, cleansing saw grass he depended upon 
to rid him of worms after the long winter diet of meat was rare. 
At least, he had the satisfaction of not having to share his finds 
with any of the other foxes. They knew nothing of these woods 
foods, and ate garbage winter and summer. 

June continued hot and dry, and by July Tod had trouble 
finding water for the first time in his life. The streams were now 
run through culverts and used as sewers, and the ponds had been 
drained to make room for the houses. Tod knew of a few pools in 
the woods, but these were dry now and he had to dig to find 
moist earth he could chew. He took to licking stones damp with 
earth-morning dew and ate the bulblike roots of May apple and 
snakeroot for moisture. There were still mice and a few rabbits 


days 
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and squirrels around; and now when Tod made a kill, he first 
eagerly lapped the blood of his quarry and then, breaking it 
open, drank the water in the bladder. So, in spite of the drought, 
he was able to maintain himself while waiting for the precious 


ee night while making his rounds, Tod heard the barking of 
a fox. For a fox to bark at this time of year was strange enough, 
and never had Tod heard a bark like this. The voice was hoarse 
and choked, sending out no message, and ended in a series of 
long howls. Puzzled, Tod stopped and listened with his head 
turned slightly toward the sound. Then, driven by his still potent 
curiosity, he loped toward the cry. 

He found the fox in the center of a little clearing. It was a 
wretched-looking animal, one of the scaven 
with arched back and head down, barking. T 
howls. Tod started at it unbelievingly. 


gers, and standing 
hen came the awful 


Suddenly the fox began to snap at the air as though catching 
invisible flies. Bemused, Tod drew closer. The moon struck the 
surface of an exposed bit of quartz, making it glimmer, and the 
strange fox rushed to the stone, biting it. Lured on by this 
remarkable performance, Tod took a few steps closer. 

The fox saw him now, and ran forward, crouching and 
whimpering. This was female procedure, but Tod was quite sure 
by the stranger’s smell that he was a male. Tod tried to circle the 
creature to smell his anal glands, but the fox kept turning toward 
him, still going through a submissive procedure. Slowly Tod 
realized the stranger was begging for help. He was not in a trap 
and he did not seem to be pursued by an enemy. Tod could not 
imagine what was wrong. 

The stranger fell on his side and clawed at his throat with his 
forepaws. Tod could hear him gasping for breath. Tod reared up 
on his hind legs and struck at the stranger with his stiff forelegs, 
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partly because he thought the stranger wanted to play and part] 
out of sheer confusion. The stranger continued to roll on ol 
ground, choking. Then, suddenly and unaccountably, he leaped 
to his feet and started to run. He passed so close to Tod that his 
brush touched, but the stranger paid no attention to him and 
vanished among the trees. Tod stood nonplused, listening to the 
stranger crash through the underbrush as recklessly as one of the 
stupid dogs. When the sounds ceased, Tod went over and 
gingerly smelt the stranger’s trail. It told him nothing, and after 
checking to make sure the creature had left no urine or feces that 
might be more informative, Tod went on his way. 

A few mornings later, ‘Tod was cutting across the lawn of one 
of the new houses after a night of mediocre hunting when a 
rabbit, mad with terror, dashed past him. Tod swiveled around 
and was after him in a fraction of a second, but the rabbit knew 
of a special hole in the picket fence, and dived through it, 
leaving Tod running up and down on the far side. Baffled, Tod 
turned away just as a fox exploded out of an ornamental yew 
hedge and rushed across the lawn. 

Tod hesitated a moment, watching the newcomer. The fox’s 
lower jaw hung down, his eyes were glassy, and he seemed to 
run blindly. Glutinous saliva coated his mouth, and he swayed as 
though unsure of his balance. His appearance was so curious 
that Tod snarled and turned sideways, guarding with his brush. 
As Tod was much the bigger animal, he took for granted the 
other fox would avoid him. 

To Tod’s astonishment, at his motion the other fox turned and 
charged him. Tod flirted his brush across his face and gave him a 
blow with his rump that set his adversary reeling. Instead of 
being dismayed or putting himself on guard, the other fox 
attacked again, blindly and with a silent fury that was terrifying. 
As he could not close his jaws, he could not bite, but he muzzled 
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Tod's brush and side savagely, covering the bigger animal's soft 
fur with the sticky white saliva coating his jaws. 

Tod was now raging. He reared up, striking stiff-legged at his 
opponent and looking for a good hold. Before he could close, the 
door of the house was thrown open and a man as, ane 
shouting. Instantly Tod was a fleeting shadow headed for the 
yew hedge. He slipped through, turned to the side, and ran 
along it. He could look through the bare stems, and to his 
astonishment he saw the strange fox turn and charge the man. 
The man kicked him away and then dodged back in the house 
slamming the door behind him. The last Tod saw of the caving 
animal, he was charging again and again into the door in a 
frenzy of pointless rage. 

A week later, he saw another of these uncanny animals, A 
flock of pigeons came down in the early morning to feed in a 
small field that had not yet known the bulldozer’s blade; and by 
hiding in a sassafras patch, ‘Tod could occasionally catch a cock 
intent on courting a demure hen. Below the field a new concrete 
sidewalk ran to a corrugated shack where children collected each 
morning until they were picked up by a gigantic bus. 

Lying in his sassafras ambush, Tod was watching a flock of 
pigeons feeding, and especially a cock with his throat swelled out 
to show its iridescent colors for the benefit of a slender little hen 
who was trying to pick up bits of seed without being mounted by 
her admirer. A group of children walked along the sidewalk, 
shouting and talking, but neither Tod nor the pigeons paid any 
attention to them. Tod was:still concentrating on the cock when 
he heard the children scream. 

At the shrill sound, the flock took to the air with a hard rustle 
of wings and Tod looked in annoyance at the children. Most of 
them were running frantically, giving ear-piercing shrieks that 
Tod instantly recognized as cries of mortal terror. A few were 
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dancing backward, the girls with their skirts wrapped aroy 
their knees and the boys kicking wildly. A strong wind iy d 
blowing from the children to Tod, and immediately he a 
such an odor of abject fear that he sprang to his feet. 

The slim form of a fox was darting among the children, bitin 
right and left as he turned. At each flicker of his head, a horrible 
screech went up from the bitten child. Not daring to look away 
from their insane foe, the children tried to run backward, often 
falling down or colliding with one another. The fox seemed to be 
everywhere at once. Tod could tell from his actions that he was 
slashing with his canines rather than biting, and doing terrible 
execution. 

A little girl tripped and fell. At once the fox turned from the 
other children and sprang at her. There was no slashing here— 
the fox tore at the child’s arms and legs in a delirium of fury. 
Paralyzed by terror, the girl lay helpless, squealing like a rabbit, 
The other children, free at last of their tormentor, turned and ran, 

Adults were coming, mostly women who as soon as they saw 
what was happening screamed louder than the child. Several of 
them rushed at the fox, who promptly turned on them. Now 
indeed the women screamed, leaping to avoid the attacks and 
trying to run in their turn, but they were almost as helpless as 
the children. One found a stick and lashed at the fox wildly. The 
insane creature easily avoided the blows and, slipping in, locked 
his teeth in her ankle. She plunged forward on her face, her 
fearful cries sounding even above the squalling of the others. 

The wailing moan of a siren sounded, and a car tore up with a 
flashing, rotating light on top. Two men sprang out and went 
toward the women. The fox attacked them, but these men had 
some sort of guards on their feet that made it difficult for him to 
take hold. Tod saw the men kick and jump backward. Then he 


heard a succession of revolver shots and saw the fox. knocked 


elled 
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kicking onto the ground. The men fired a 
now lifeless body. When they finally st 
shambles. poms were Sane aber 
omen sat on the ground, clutchi é. 48 
bene had gone to the little gir] re a ers 7 alii 
the attack. She lay on her back, drumming on the ee A with 
her open hands. When the breeze carried the aa 2 Line 
npowder to Tod, he slid away. He was both ee d 
frightened. He could not conceive what had happened — 
Almost nightly Tod in his wanderings smelled the odor of 
other foxes. Formerly he would have ignored them or even 
driven them away, but now he fled from them. Something awful 
was going on, although he did not know what, Once he saw a 
fox appear out of nowhere and attack some clothes hanging on a 
line to dry. A wind was making the clothes wave, and the 
frenzied animal tore at the cloth, covering it with the gluey 
saliva that clung to his jaws. A woman rushed out of the house 
yelling, and the fox spun around and went for her. Tod heard 
the woman’s hysterical screams as he galloped away. When he 
went back to the sassafras thicket in the hope of finding a pigeon 
in the field, he saw that the children on their way to the bus 
were surrounded by men armed with guns and clubs. 
In spite of all his precautions, Tod was once attacked by one of 
these lunatic foxes. Confident of his great speed, Tod ran from 
the animal at an easy lope, but to his astonishment the raving ani- 
mal sped after him at such a terrific pace that Tod had to exert his 
best powers to escape. For a quarter of a mile his lunatic pursuer 
was close on his brush. Then the maddened animal’s speed 
slacked. When Tod finally stopped to look around, he saw 
fox spinning in circles, slashing at himself until he ae a 
creature lay there, his muzzle strained upward, his heae twis 


to one side, his legs kicking wildly. 
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Other animals were also affected. Tod was attacked by sau; 

‘ . quir- 
rels, rats, and once even by a rabbit. This was too much, and h 
killed these mad creatures with a swift, expert nip before a 
could bite him. He also met several dogs in the grip of th 
frenzy, but he could easily avoid these clumsy brutes. . 

There were several buildings with towers, and bells rang in 
these towers at certain times, always in light peals that Tod had 
grown to recognize. Now these same bells rang nearly every day 
and sometimes several times a day, but with deep, slow, muted 
voices. Long trains of cars moved slowly away from the buildings 
at such times, keeping their lights on even though it was day. An 
atmosphere of terror hung over the district that Tod could 
vaguely sense. He stayed as deep as he could in the few te. 
maining woods, living largely on mice and on an occasional bird. 

Traps began to reappear, and soon they were everywhere, 
Traps no longer bothered Tod, for he knew them too well; but 
often he passed foxes caught in them, exhausted creatures sink- 
ing with panic, their jaws bloody from chewing on the iron. 
Then he began to come across dead foxes and other animals 
lying in open fields or along the hedges. They were rigid, their 
lips curled into a snarl, and when he sniffed at them there was 
an acid odor clinging to their mouths that he soon came to 
associate with their deaths. 

Game was scarce, and Tod was delighted to run across some 
small balls of lard lying along one of his routes. ‘Tod was not 
especially hungry at the moment, so he picked up one and, 
instead of swallowing it at once, carried it in his mouth, looking 
for a good place to bury it. He chased a rabbit, dropping the pill 
in his excitement, and when the rabbit escaped down a hole, 
went back for the ball. The ball had broken open, and Tod 
smelled the same acid odor he had detected on the dead foxes. 
Tod rolled it over with one foot thoughtfully. He was of two 
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minds what to do, and might have swallowed the ball after all if 
he had not heard the angry squeaking of two fighting mice some 
ten yards away. In three bounds Tod had reached the spot and 
by a quick bite managed to get both of the contestants. De- 
lighted with himself, he trotted on, forgetting the ball. 

The next night his hunting was unsuccessful, and he went 
back to look for it. The ball was gone; and after sniffing about, 
Tod picked up the line of a cat. The cat must have eaten his 
ball; and Tod, feeling that he had been robbed, followed the 
trail. He did not have far to go. Halfway through a wire fence 
was the cat, cold dead. ‘The desperate animal had managed to 
worm himself that far before collapsing. 

The cat had been almost entirely eaten by crows during the 
day, and the stomach had been torn open. It reeked heavily of 
the same acid odor, so Tod left it alone. As he walked through 
the darkness, his nose near the ground to pick up any useful 
scents, a shadow flickered over him. Tod crouched automatically, 
but the shadow was a barn owl, a harmless bird as far as Tod was 
concerned. He heard a terrified squeak and sprinted forward, 
hoping to rob the bird of his mouse-kill or, better yet, get both 
owl and mouse, but the owl was already in the air when he 
arrived. There was a dead crow there, partly eaten by mice. It 
must have been one of these feeding mice the owl had caught. 
Tod did not care for crow; and besides, the bird also had the acid 
odor, although now quite faint. He kept on. - 

Just at dawn he managed to catch one of the few remaining 
rabbits, and started for his lying-up place. On the way, he shied 
abruptly from a dark mass at the foot of a cottonwood. The ion 
owl lay there dead, and a skunk was eating It. Tod trie 


unsuccessfully to drive the skunk away, but the wood pussy 
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wise to risk being blinded by the skunk’s musk, so he fn 


it alone. 

The next night he returned to the spot and found the 
of the dead skunk beside the owl. Both animals had bee 
completely devoured by scavengers, and a few feet aw 
dead blue jay, quite untouched, so Tod made a meal of 
had gone only a few hundred yards before wrenching p 
of pain gripped him. Tod instantly vomited the entire contents 
of his stomach, and as the food came up he could taste a faint 
suggestion of the acid. The spasms came repeatedly, while Tod 
strained so violently to vomit again he brought up smears a 
blood. The convulsions returned at regular intervals, and each 
time that Tod thought he had at last freed himself of the Poison 
they came again, while he writhed on the ground, biting at his 
own stomach in his agony. By dawn he was so weak he could 
hardly move, but he was still alive. He managed to crawl under 
some bushes, and lay there, semiconscious, until nightfall. It was 
two days before he had recovered enough to hunt again. 

By now the woods and fields were full of dead or dying 
animals, but Tod left them severely alone. He lived on a 
vegetable diet. He finally picked up enough courage to kill a 
muskrat he found badly wounded from a fight, and after care- 
fully smelling the animal all over, dared to eat it. He suffered no 
ill effects, so he caught a rabbit. That was all right too, so he 
resumed his hunting; but never again would he eat any dead 
animal, no matter how hungry he might be. 

Wild animals were not the only victims of the poison pellets. 
Several times Tod found dogs whose horribly distorted bodies 
showed how they had died in torture. Near a road, he came on 
some hog cracklings thrown about, and was examining them 
when he heard the voices of children and stole into a hedge. 
From his hiding place he saw the children stop and a little boy 
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ck up one of the cracklings and chew it. The children con- 
ae ed on, and Tod was about to go about his own affairs when 
he heard the boy begin screaming. Tod stopped to listen. He 
neard the anxious cries and questions of the other children, and 
chen the screams stopped. Tod knew what had happened; he had 
peen hearing similar screams followed by sudden silences from 
wild animals for the past weeks. 

The wholesale destruction was incredible, and for a while it 
seemed to Tod that all life had been Swept away. But the rabbits, 
gray squirrels, muskrats, and most songbirds remained, and Tod 
was still able to exist. There were even some foxes left, animals 
who, like Tod, had been smart enough or lucky enough to 
discover the danger and avoid it. They took refuge in the few 
patches of cover still left, and lived as best they could. Mean- 
while the lard balls and hog cracklings disappeared; after the 
death of the boy, Tod saw men driving around in cars and 
collecting the poisoned bait. He had seen no rabid animals of 
any kind for a long time now, and perhaps the time of terror was 
over. 

Shortly after sunup, while Tod was lying on his oak ridge, he 
saw a long procession of cars driving slowly down a back road 
that had been newly hard-surfaced. Tod had never seen so many 
cars before, and he lay watching them with both ears cocked. He- 
was ordinarily not afraid of cars, but this seemed to be something 
new. The cars stopped, and many of the people got out, lining 
up along the road. They all carried sticks, and several had guns. 

One man moved forward in front of the group, opening a 
large piece of paper. He talked to the crowd, pointing to the 
paper and then to different parts of the ridge, woods, and fields. 
When he finished, the people spread out in a long line and 
started to move across the field. 


Tod waited to see no more. He slipped over the ridge and 
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cantered away at a long, swinging lope. He was y 
disturbed, but he decided to get away. 

He ran to the next ridge, stopped, and looked back. T 
no sign of the people, so Tod, his mind now at Case, continued 
a walk. He reached the top of the ridge and froze es ie 
Coming toward him was another long line of People, alc, 
carrying sticks and guns. 

This was alarming. Tod had learned long ag0 Not to give way 
to panic, and now instead of running he stood Poised and 
watching. The people were coming slowly, stopping to examine 
_ every ditch and furrow, bending over patches of soft earth, and 
sometimes shouting excitedly and pointing with their sticks at 
the ground. Tod could not imagine what they were doing, but he 
did not like the look of things at all. 

Above him came a loud drone, but Tod did not bother to look 
up. He knew it was one of the huge, noisy things that passed by 
in the sky occasionally but never did any harm. This time the 
flying thing did not pass on as they usually did, but circled and 
came back over the ridge, its shadow sweeping over Tod and 
making him wince. 

A man in the crowd stopped and lifted a device, holding it to 
his ear and to his mouth. He seemed to be listening, then 
talking, then listening again, while all the time the flying 
creature circled the ridge above Tod. The man lowered the 
device and looked directly at the ridge. Then he raised some- 
thing that flashed in the sun, and pointed it directly at Tod. He 
looked through the object and raised a shout. 

Tod needed no more. He ducked over the hill, and ran. There 
was no use going back toward the other line of men, so he turned 
left, the flying thing following him until he reached the shelter 
of a patch of woods. Here he stopped to get his breath before 


going on. 


ot Unduly 
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A fox dashed past him, going all-out. Tod hesitated a moment 
and then kept on. T'wo more foxes ran by, obviously highly 
agitated. Tod headed for a wild-rose and grapevine tangle that 
was one of his favorite hideaway spots, but before he could reach 
it he heard shots and yells ahead of him. Now he knew why the 
foxes had been running—men were Coming from that direction 
t00. 

Tod whirled around and ran. There were men on both sides 
of him and behind him, but straight ahead might still be clear. 
As he broke out of the cover he saw long lines of men coming 
down both ridges, and they raised a shout as he appeared. 
Overhead the plane still droned around in great circles, but Tod 


w. He sped for the far end of the 
valley before he was trapped 


As he ran he heard shots. A fox, wild with fear, cut in front of 
him and flung himself toward one of the lines of people. Terror- 
smitten, he ran up and down the line until a shot paralyzed his 
hindquarters and a boy rushed forward and beat him to death 
with a stick. Tod had no interest in the other fugitives. He put 
forth his best speed and reached the ends of the encircling lines 
before they could close. Here was a vast, broad field without 
cover enough to hide a rabbit. For a fraction of a second Tod 
hesitated, but he had no choice. He dashed out across the field, 
entirely exposed, tensing himself for the shots he knew would 
come, 

There were no shots, only yells, and Tod felt himself to be in 
the clear. There were no humans ahead of him, only a single car 
Stopped on a rise of ground. Tod naturally avoided the car and 
made for a distant hedgerow beyond which showed a patch of 
woodland, 

Out of the tail of his eye he saw the car start to move and 
Swing in a wide arc to head him off. Tod altered his course 


thin dogs leaped out and 


earth. One was brown and 
one was white. The brown was in the lead, the white one 
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every last essence of energy into his speed, bitterly 
few vital seconds of delay. 

To iis unbelieving horror, he saw that the long, 
creatures were fast overhauling him. He could never req 
hedge now, yet he continued to do his best. The white d 
pulled up even with the brown and they were racing in ¢ 
tion, each trying to reach him first. At least they had no 
out to take him from both sides. Coming in from an a 
brown dog put on a final burst of speed and was on 
wide-stretched jaws. 

But the greyhound was going too fast to stop, and ran right 
over Tod, rolling him on the grass, the snapping jaws missing 
their hold. Before Tod could regain his feet, the white hound 
was on top of him, but she also was going too fast in her effort to 
keep up with her partner, and missed. Tod came up on his feet 
and was off again, now forced to run parallel to the hedgerow 
instead of straight toward it. Both hounds had recovered them- 
selves and were after him. Tod had taken advantage of his little 
lead to duck into a shallow dip deep enough to have hidden him 
from an ordinary dog, but these long-legged creatures stood so 
high they saw him easily. 

The tan hound was up to him now, clearly the faster of the 
two. Tod managed to duck around a thistle, and the hound went 
by, going almost over on his side as he tried to turn. Then the 
white hound was there. She had been running cunning, follow- 
ing behind her partner, prepared to grab if the tan hound bowled 
him over again. She swung in from the side, expecting him to 
dodge again. Tod knew it and instead dropped flat. She went 
over him, turning within her own length as the tan hound came 
back. Side by side they charged him. Tod dived between them, 
and they bumped into each other trying to grab him. This gave 
him a few instants’ start and he made another try for the hedge. 
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The hounds easily cut him off, and again the tan hound was 
in the lead. Tod doubled under the gleaming white teeth. With 
his great brush serving as a counterweight, he could turn quicker 
than the hounds, although not much quicker than the white 
pitch. She was on him now, but another thistle was there and he 
spun around it, the hound going wide. Tod now had a clear field 
for the hedge, and made the most of it. By the time the grey- 
hounds were up with him again, he had almost reached his 
haven. 

Frantically snapping, the hounds plunged at him; but now 
Tod knew that although the tan was the faster, he was slow at 
turns. He ducked under the tan hound’s stroke and gained a few 
more feet toward the hedge before the white hound turned him. 
Again and again, he seemed to be in the hounds’ jaws, but each 
time he managed to twist out of the way, sometimes flirting his 
brush across their eyes as they struck, sometimes ducking under 
their long legs, sometimes twisting to the left or right, but always 
after each of the turns working his way closer to the hedge. At 
last he was almost there, and Tod decided to make a dash for 
It. 

He broke away from the white bitch and made his last bid for 
freedom. Their backs bent like snakes, the hounds were after 
him. He saw them, smelled them, felt their gasping breath on 
his ears but was too tired to dodge again. His whiskers were 
touching the poison ivy covering the locust posts when the bitch 
grabbed him. 

She was going too fast to pin him down, so she tossed him. 
Tod felt himself go up in the air, and writhed desperately so he 
would land on his feet. As he hit the ground, he saw the tan dog, 
who should have been underneath waiting for him, lying on one 
side. The greyhound had made too close a turn, and fallen. The 
white bitch was doubling to grab him, but Tod had a moment's 
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respite. As he flung himself under the ivy, it closed around hy 

Even now he was not safe. The hounds easily jumped ty 
hedge and rushed up and down looking for him. They had . 
noses but were not utterly devoid of smell, for the bitch foes 
him and with an eager yelp tried to pull him out. Tog bit he 
hard in the nose, and the yelp turned to a scream of pain, The 
tan hound was there now; he was too big for Tod to fight. Tod 
wormed his way through the ivy with the hounds raging outside 
forcing their long, thin muzzles in after him and vaulting a 
one side of the hedge to the other, trying to find an opening 
among the ropy stems. 

Tod heard the car come roaring up, and the men jumped out, 
shouting excitedly. Tired as he was, he had to make another 
effort. Waiting until both his oppressors were on the same side 
of the hedge as the car, Tod made a break across the next field. 

He got a good distance before he heard a shout that meant he 
was seen. ‘T’his was another vast, open field, and Tod knew he 
could never make it to the distant woods. He was too tired to 
dodge any more and he heard the greyhounds coming. He 
nerved himself for the death fight as they closed in. 

Ahead was a barbed-wire fence. Tod slipped under the lower 
strand, ran a few feet, and turned at bay with bent back and 
jaws open for the finish. 

The tan greyhound was going all-out, intent on the fox ahead 
of him. Astonished, Tod saw him hit the almost invisible wires, 
rebound from them doubled up like a ball, and fall helpless with 
a broken back. The white bitch saw the danger at the last instant 
and tried to turn, her whiplike tail thrashing as she twisted. Tod 
saw her slide on the wet grass and hit the barbs sideways. He 
heard the barbs tear through her hide and saw gashes flash up 
along her white coat as she screeched in pain. She limped off 
past her partner, who lay hopelessly crippled and scarcely alive. 
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The men were climbing over the hedge. Tod did not wait for 
them. Turning, he started off again, now going at little more 
than a trot. He was thoroughly drained of all energy, and had 
the men put forth their best efforts they might even have been 
able to run him down, but they stayed with the hounds. Tod 
made it to the woods, crawled into the deepest cover he could 
find, and then collapsed, utterly and completely beaten. 

No matter how hard a run had been, Tod 
able to snap back the next day; but this time he could not, nor 
the day after that, or after that. Even when he could hunt again, 


he had to rest going up a steep hill; and, after a fast, hard spurt 
when chasing a rabbit, a burning pain ofte 


n shot through his 
chest and he was forced to stop, gasping for breath. He began to 
live more and more on mice and 


whatever plants he could find in 
the receding woodlots. 


had always been 


